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last word on the subject. But that prince of hack-writers
had to admit that, as Lord Chancellor, Shaftesbury was at
least an upright judge, and that
" In Israel's Courts ne'er sat an Abethdin
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean,
Unbrib'd, unsought, the wretched to redress;
Swift of dispatch and easy of access."
And though, for my part, I am inclined to regard the
statesman Shaftesbury as a man of the same righteous
principles as the Chancellor, it is too large a matter to
debate here,
Let it suffice that he understood the political position.
His reading of what was going on behind the scenes was the
same as that of Lord Russell, who in his last message to his
countrymen said: " As for the share I had in the Popish
Plot, I take God to witness that I proceeded in it in the
sincerity of my heart, being then really convinced, as I am
still, that there was a conspiracy against the King, the
nation and the Protestant religion."
Shaftesbury not only believed that, but he was under
no delusion about the character of the men he had to deal
with. The King in his view " had brought his affairs to
that pass that there is not a person in the world, man or
woman, at home or abroad, that dares rely upon him or
put any confidence in his word or friendship." He was in
the hands of his brother, his mistress, his minister and the
French King. The Duke of York, as Shaftesbury thought,
was always " dreaming of nothing but his brother's crown,"
and being a "perfect Stuart," his honour and judgment
were not much to be confided in,
Shaftesbury thought that Monmouth might serve as an
elegant and popular figure-head for the ship of state. The
country demanded a king, but he must be a Protestant
king. Even the Stuarts of that day and the Georges in
later years could not disturb the English people's faith in
the value of the Crown as a political institution. And when
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